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A CALIFORNIA SHOPPING CENTER 


AIR VIEW OF LIDO SHops, NEWPoRT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Lido Shops, a shopping center now under construction in Newport Beach, Orange County, California, is 
located near the junction of Coastal Highway, U.S. 101 and 55 to Santa Ana, in a rapidly growing area with 
a year-round population of 14,000 within the town and 100,000 within a 20 mile radius. The County is for- 
tunate in having a progressive County Planning Commission under the directorship of Charles Diggs. The 
Newport Harbor area is changing at present from a resort to a year-round community. As this is the only 
inland bay designed primarily as a pleasure harbor in this section of the coast, there is an increasingly large 
number of families settling in the vicinity with their business or occupation in downtown Los Angeles. The 
accompanying air view shows the beginning of a 30 store center. On the corner to the right of the theater 
is the site of the drug store with construction sheds being erected. To the left is the super market, while 
just above is the new city wall. The tent covers a temporary food display in connection with the opening 
of the market. (Continued on Page 3) 








Plan-iteriacl . . . 


Central Planning 





The members of the Urban Land Institute are urged to read a recently pub- 
lished book entitled Ordeal by Planning. It was written by John Jewkes, the 
distinguished British economist and Professor of Political Economy of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester. He gives a clear and factual account of how, in the short 
space of two years, the centrally planned and controlled economy of Britain has 
caused the near collapse of a great nation. 

At the present time many of our own economists and politicians are urging 
and putting into effect the same panaceas which have ruined England—the con- 
trol of production, the control cf property rights, price control, and the progres- 
sive stifling of individual freedom of action. If we want to know what the 
results will be, consider Jewkes’ statements: 

“It is the purpose of this book to show that these legitimate aspirations—to 
make a steady, continuous and full use of the community’s powers of produc- 
tion, to dominate one’s economic envircnment, to operate economic institutions 
scientifically, to provide aii with higher materiai comforts, to avoid economic 
fluctuations disturbing to the individual, to mitigate the grosser forms of in- 
eauality—are completely and finally frustrated by central State planning. For 
central planning ultimately turns every individual into a cipher and every eco- 
nomic decision into blind fumbling, destroys the incentives through which eco- 
nomic progress arises, renders the economic system as unstable as the whims 
of the few who ultimately control it and creates a system of wirepulling and 
privileges in which economic justice ceases to have any meaning. 

“There can be nothing but bitterness and ruin waiting for those who create, 
or suffer to be created, a centrally controlled economy.” 

Again he says: 

“In England ... liberty and slavery is being irrevocably determined. I sub- 
mit there is no doubt in which direction the current has started to flow for us. 
If we ask about the Britain of the present day the following questions,—are 
people entitled freely to choose and change their occupation? are consumers free 
to distribute their incomes between different goods in the proportions they would 
wish? are producers free to seek out and satisfy the freely expressed preferences 
of consumers? are contracts of service a matter for individuals? is the economy 
being allowed to knit naturally with the world economy?—the answer in each 





case is categorically no.” 

In the introduction is the following statement: 

‘ .. At the root of our troubles lies the fallacy that the best way of order- 
ing economic affairs is to place the responsibility for all crucial decisions in the 
hands of the State. It is a simple error, it is certainly an understandable error. 
But it is one which, driven to its logical conclusion, as it is now being driven by 
those who have been constitutionally put into power, can bring upon us untold 
which the 


miseries and huniiliations of 


past two years have given us a fore- 
taste.” 

Ordeal by Planning is published by MacMillan & Company, $3.75 per copy. 
Every thoughtful citizen should read it. The road we are travelling at present 
is plainly shown. We'd better turn back soon. 

S.H.M. 


Subdivision Analysis 


Subdivision and shopping center plans will be analyzed at a meeting of the 
Ccmmunity Builders’ Council of ULI to be held November 15 at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York. This meeting is limited to members of the Community Build- 
ers’ Council and Sustaining members of the Urban Land Institute. It will be a 
full day session and follow the pattern of the Council meetings held in San 
Francisco and Chicago. 

Plans submitted by members will be analyzed and definite recommendations 
made for their improvement by a Review Committee headed by J. C. Nichols. 

Those who are not members of the Council and wish to join, should contact 
the ULI office, 1737 K Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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THE CINCINNATI HOUSING 


PLAN 
Cincinnati is attacking its housing 


problem at the local level through the 
recent formation of a Community De- 
velopment Company sponsored by a 
group of prominent industrial, business 
and civic leaders, according to the Cit- 
izens Development Committee. The 
Ccmpany is expected to operate on a 
policy of limited dividends. Five thou- 
sand shares at $1,000 each represent 
a potential capitalization of five million 
although it is intended to start opera- 
tions as soon as five hundred thousand 
of capital stock has been subscribed. 
The Company is expected to concen- 
trate on large scale multi-family de- 
velopment for middle income groups. 
The new Company is not being set up 
in competition with existing devel- 
opers, but is expected rather to stimu- 
late local development in general. The 
program was sparkplugged by Mayor 
Albert D. Cash and has the support of 
numerous business and civic organi- 


zations. 


COMMUNITY LIVING 
‘We have been shortsighted in placing 
all our reliance on housing. People do 
not live in housing alone. To live nor- 
mal, wholesome lives they should also 
live in communities. We have made 
notable progress in the development of 
modernized housing but from now on 
we must build communities with all 
the features that make possible a well- 
rcunded community life.” 
PAUL WINDELS, Attorney 
President, Regional Plan 


Association of New York. 
From National Municipal Review, July, 1948 
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A CALIFORNIA SHOPPING 
CENTER 


(Continued from Page 1) 


The two churches on the left form 
the eastern boundary of the center. To 
the left is the harbor and bay area with 
the Pacific in the background. Mr. 
Pp. A. Palmer, who represents the Grif- 
fith Company, developers, gives the 
following description of the project: 

“Ten years ago the seed of an idea 
for a community shopping center in 
Newport Beach was planted. Economic 
conditions followed by war postponed 
until now the realization of that idea. 

“The opening of Richard’s Lido Mar- 
ket, said by many to be one of the 
finest food stores in America, set the 
stage for the completion of plans for 
Lido Shops. The market, however, is 
the second unit. The first is a modern 
motion picture theater which features 
first-run films. The third unit is now 
under construction and will house a 
unique drug store and two complemen- 
tary shops. 


A Planned Center 


“Dwight Gibbs, architect, was com- 
missioned to prepare studies for the 
community shopping center. Charles 
B. Bennett, national authority on city 
planning, was called in to collaborate. 
Visits were made to outstanding shop- 
ping developments throughout’ the 
country. Exhaustive studies were made 
and considered. 

“After months of planning, the Grif- 
fith Company gave the project the 
green light. 

“Lido Shops occupies a site of 12.6 
acres extending from the main high- 
way leading into Newport Beach to 
the bridge connecting exclusive Lido 
Isle with the mainland. It embraces 
1,000 feet of frontage on Newport Har- 
bor. 

“Plans provide for 30 individual 
Each is specifically located in 
its proper relation to contemporary 
shops on the basis of the character of 
its services performed and type of 
merchandise carried. The total front- 
age of the shops will be 2,525 feet. 

“While functional design is given 
first consideration, the architecture will 
conform to contemporary modern. 
Each shop will be different in appear- 
ance from its neighbor, but the ensem- 
ble ‘will present beauty and interest. 


shops. 


Parking 

“Parking for 650 automobiles is pro- 
vided by three main parking areas and 
two secondary areas comprised of a 
total of 5 acres. The main areas are 
illuminated by a central tower seventy- 
five feet high. This method was adopted 
after tests proved it eliminated all 
glare. Serpentine walls of flagstone 


and indigenous planting enclose the 
parking and add a touch of charm. 
Off-street parking is on the basis of 
one square foot of parking to every 
square foot of store space, exclusive of 
access. There are also parking facilities 
on the streets for 120 automobiles. 

“Landscaping areas cover one-third 
acre and feature several picturesque 
century-old, 70-foot California palms, 
transplanted here from properties of 
the Griffith Company several miles 
away. 

“To expedite the movement of auto- 
mobiles and pedestrians, some 13,500 
square feet of space is devoted to pas- 
sageways. These also are landscaped. 


Unique Features 


“The Lido Market offers many unique 
innovations. Customary street frontage 
display windows are eliminated. Three 
entrances provide egress into the mer- 
chandising area. This is two stories in 
height and done in brilliant but har- 
monious colors. It is compelling, yet 
simple and dignified. The interior is 
illuminated by new type lights which 
are flush with the ceiling and flood the 
display racks with light without glare. 
There is a mezzanine with a section 
devoted to housewares and gifts, but 
the major portion is enclosed and day- 
lighted. This is for storage. Incoming 
stocks are lifted from the receiving 
room to the mezzanine by power con- 
veyors into the respective sections and 
in close proximity to the respective 
display cases. These are replenished 
handily by gravity. Efficiency and 
economy is the result. Luxurious rest 
rooms, a lounge, and telephone facili- 
ties are provided on the mezzanine ad- 
joining the offices. 

“The building alone cost about $300,- 
000 and represents an investment of 
half a million dollars if equipment and 
land covered by the building are in- 
cluded. The market is 105’ x 164’ with 
a 34’ x 33’ wing and the larger dimen- 
sion has a mezzanine around the four 
sides devoted to storage, telephone or- 
der room, a Ships’ Galley (which is an 
order room for selecting and ordering 
supplies for vessels, yachts, ete.), a 
household department, a public wait- 


ing room, phone booths, rest rooms, 
and the Market’s general offices. It is 
leased to one tenant. 

“The market includes a complete 


bakery, delicatessen with kitchen, meat 
cutting department, and vegetable sec- 
tion. 

“It is the policy adopted by the Grif- 
fith Company to maintain Lido Shops 
as independent operations. Preference 
is given to lessors already established 
in the trading area or who have a 
proven record of independent opera- 
tion. Officers of the company are of 





the opinion that this policy insures 
closer attention to service and creates 
individual character for each shop. It 
brings personality to the project.” 


PROPERTY ASSESSMENT 

Milwaukee has developed a new 
method of property assessment accord- 
ing to the National Association of As- 
sessing Officials, by using a national 
price index in appraising residential 
property. By tying the index to the 
basic prices used to compute the as- 
sessment, it is expected that complete 
reassessments may be unnecessary in 
the future. A _ residential manual is 
being used in the present reassessment 
which establishes twenty categories of 
residential property and twelve types 
>f construction. 


SLUM CLEARANCE IN ST. LOUIS 

A fifty block redevelopment program 
of St. Louis developed by the city’s 
Slum Clearance Commission will be 
acted on by voters in November. The 
program approved by the Board of 
Aldermen calls for a 16 million dollar 
bond issue. 


TRENDS IN TRANSIT VEHICLES 


There has been a 27% increase in 
the use of trolley buses during 1947 
according to the American Public 


Works Association. About 4,300 are 
new operated by 41 transit companies 
in 81 cities throughout the United 
States. The usefulness of the trolley 
bus has_ recently been’ enhanced 
through the development of an over- 
head by-pass trolley wire which per- 
mits passing of buses on the same run. 
This should increase considerably the 
lexibility of the trolley bus system. 


NEW MEMBERS WELCOME 


Membership in the Urban Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. lis 
objective is to advance research 
and education for practical meth- 
ods of assuring sound city growth, 
conservation of present business 
and residential areas and recon- 


struction of blighted areas. Serv- 
ices and publications of the In- 


stitute are available as follows: 
$10 per year, for individuals and 
libraries; $25 for corporations, 
associations and public agencies; 
$50 for membership in Commu- 
nity Builders’ Council; $100, sus- 
taining membership. 
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AIR USE AND LAND USE 


The most recent extension of the use 
of the air as an element affecting the 
use of land is to be found in federal 
legislation (Public Law 872) passed 
during the latter part of the regular 
session of the 80th Congress and signed 
by the President early in July. It is 
actually an amendment to the CAA act 
of 1938. (Public Law 706—75th Con- 
gress). To what extent this new law 
may affect the character and pattern of 
land uses in and near urban areas, re- 
mains to be seen. Congress has handed 
the CAA potential authority over land 
adjacent to airports with virtually no 
controls attached except appropria- 
tions. 

Briefly, the law gives CAA, the 
power, among other things, “ . with- 
in the limits of available appropria- 
tions ..., to acquire by purchase, con- 
demnation, lease, or otherwise, real 
property or interests therein, including, 
in the case of air-navigation facilities 
(including airports) owned by the 
United States and operated under the 
direction of the Administrator, 
ments through or other interests in air- 
space immediately adjacent thereto and 
needed in connection therewith 
Provided, That in the case of condem- 
nations of easements through or other 
interests in airspace, in fixing condem- 
nation awards, consideration may be 
given to the reasonable probable fu- 
ture use of the underlying land.” 

This last clause was added to the 
original Senate version of the bill. 
Note that it does not say consideration 
of present and probable future use of 
the underlying land in the location and 
establishment of air but 
rather consideration of the “reasonable 
probable future use” in “fixing con- 
demnation awards”. This is not an 
instruction to the CAA but to a con- 
demnation court and jury. Courts do 


case- 


easements, 
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uses to be admitted as evidence. 

The above authority presumably 
would apply to CAA navigation facili- 
ties, to the one port now owned by 
CAA (National Airport, Washington, 
D. C.), to the 100 odd fields where CAA 
equipment is installed, and to those to 
be added or acquired in the future. 

To obtain some idea of the possible 
effect this legislation could have on 
existing and proposed land uses within 
a considerable distance of an airport, 
it is worth noting present CAA regu- 
lations and standards. All of the area 
within 4 miles of a major (Class IV or 
V) port is considered within the port’s 
approach radius. This amounts to 
about 50 square miles. The CAA re- 
quires notification as a “potential haz- 
ard” of any structure which might ex- 
tend above a glide angle of 150 feet in 
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SURFACES FOR DETERMINATION 
OF OBSTRUCTIONS AT AIRPORTS. 





The above chart is reproduced to obtain an idea of the amount of land area 


which may be affected by airport approaches. 
CAA proposed “Technical Standard Order” 


Chart and dimensions are from 
on “Criteria for Determining Ob- 


structions to Air Navigation,” April 19, 1948 


1. Radius of the circular 


“horizontal 


surface” varies from 5,000 feet for 


smaller airports to 13,000 feet for the largest ports. 
2. Approach areas have a length of 10,200 feet from end of runways, with 


an additional 40,000 feet for instrument approaches. 


Width of approaches varies 


from 1,000 feet at end of runway to 4,000 feet at end of 10,000 feet, and 16,000 


feet at end of 40,00 feet. 


Lesser dimensions apply on smaller fields. 


3. For instrument approaches, CAA recommends that a strip 500 feet wide 
and 3,000 feet long from end of runway be cleared to the ground level or runway 
elevation, with additional clearing recommended beyond this point in certain 


cases. 


15,000 feet, or 1 per cent. Thus within 
the one mile radius of the ends of the 
runways, any structure with an eleva- 
tion of more than 50 feet above the 
ground is a potential hazard. 

While it is obvious that every parcel 
of land within a 30 square mile circle 
would not be affected to the same de- 
gree, the conclusion is inescapable that 
the CAA under Public Law 872, subject 
of course to appropriations, could vir- 
tually control the use of all land with- 
in a distance of 3 miles from any major 
airport through the acquisition of land 
or air rights by eminent domain or the 
threat of it. 

Under the laws and regulations out- 
lined above can the much advocated 
“close-in” airport be justified? In our 
opinion it can’t. To illustrate the ad- 
verse effect which could be exerted on 
land in your own city, take a city map 
and draw a three-mile circle around 
your airport. Check the elevation of 
the airports against that of different 
points within the circle both on a line 
with the runways and_ elsewhere. 
You'll probably be amazed at what this 
simple analysis will reveal. While 
recognizing air transport as a vital and 


necessary element in the overall pat- 
tern of land use, we submit that no one 
element can, or should, be permitted to 
be in a position where it can preempt 
the use of such large segments of land 


except by outright ownership. Out- 
lying airports with quick ground access 
would appear to answer most of the 
difficulties. 

One hopeful sign in an otherwise 
confused situation is an indication that 
commercial planes of the future may 
not be so large. More units of smailer 
size comparable to the DC-3, which 
use shorter runways and climb more 
steeply appear to be the answer of the 
moment. The optimum sizes and oper- 
ating characteristics for railroad cars, 
and most types of highway vehicles 
and even commercial water craft, have 
been pretty well determined. It is 
hoped that the aircraft industry may 
reach a’similar position in the near fu- 
ture. Constantly changing air regula- 
tions which have direct and varying 
effects on the uses of the underlying 
land over such large areas are not con- 
ducive to any sound pattern of land 
use and development.—M.S.W. 








